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authors would at least be spared this bogy of what constitutes a for-
eign 'publication* and what does not.

A SUMMARY OF VARIOUS PROVISIONS OF THE BERNE CONVENTION

The International Copyright Union is based on a series of Conven-
tions, of which the revised Convention signed in Rome on 2 June 1928
is the most recent. Although largely similar to the Berne and Paris
Conventions, it contained new amendments covering radio, cinema,
and other recent media using literature and the arts.

The purpose of the Union, simply, is to protect 'the rights of authors
in their literary and artistic work/ The works protected include all
those listed in the United States Copyright Act, and in addition
choreographic works and pantomime, about which our own Act is not
clear. Works of applied art are protected if they are included in the
copyright legislation in the country of their origin.

Works published for the first time in any unionist country have the
same protection in all unionist countries as do those of nationals, with-
out compliance with further formalities (such as deposit, registration,
or copyright notice). However, the work must conform to the law of
the unionist country *of its origin/ For unpublished works, the country
of origin means the country of which the author is a citizen; for pub-
lished works, the country of first publication, or, in the case of simul-
taneous publication, the country in which the copyright term is
shortest. If a work is published simultaneously in a unionist and a non-
unionist country, the unionist country is the country of origin.

'Published works' are works that have been 'issued* to the public.
In other words, performance, exhibition, or construction (of archi-
tecture) does not imply publication.

Authors of non-unionist countries who publish their works for the
first time in a Union country enjoy the same rights as authors of
unionist countries, so long as the country of citizenship offers adequate
copyright protection. However, if a unionist country finds that a non-
unionist country does not offer adequate protection, the unionist
country may restrict the rights of authors of that country. The unionist
country then reports the fact to the Government of the Swiss Con-
federation (the administrative branch of the Convention), which
thereupon advises all other unionist countries. For example, if a hypo-
thetical country, Graustark, allows free-for-all piracy, France can
restrict a Graustarkian author from obtaining French copyright,
even though his books are first published in Paris; and all other